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President’s report 


I ’ve been taking on board the point recently made by a few of 
our members regarding the particularly prolific bird numbers 
around the region over the summer. Just incidentally, driving 
down the Peninsula or catching the train to Melbourne, one 
notices the changes of the seasons and the substantial 
migrations occurring. Several dozen Ibis had been nesting and 
breeding at an ephemeral wetland adjacent to the Geelong- 
Melbourne train line late last year. There have been numerous 
flocks of pelicans and ibis moving across the Peninsula, 
presumably to coastal wetlands. Lake Victoria’s waters have 
retreated well away from the shoreline and it is a haven for 
several thousand waterbirds at the moment. While I was running 
over the Shannon Avenue bridge recently there was a group 
studying the cormorants nesting in the riverside trees, including 
with their fledgling young. 

On the issue of wetlands, as mentioned at recent general 
meetings, the proposed destruction of the Moolap wetlands at 
the old saltworks site will now be required to undergo an 
environment effects inquiry. It has previously been declared a 
controlled action under Federal environmental law. All of this 
means that a substantial and expensive inquiry process will be 
undertaken. None of it means that the site is free from the major 
risk of destruction and loss of nationally and internationally 
important habitat, nor free from an effective handover of public 


...Bruce Lindsay 

land to private developer(s). Although the Moolap salt production 
lease remains in place at the moment, the land also remains 
Crown land. We have argued it should be retained in the public 
estate as a conservation reserve. It is worth recalling that almost 
the entire Moolap site would be lost as habitat and in any way as 
a public asset under the proposed development. 

Threats to environmental protection are multifold at the moment. 

I have recently been touring the State talking about changes to 
native vegetation clearing laws that are in the Victorian 
Government’s pipeline. The proposed changes would effectively 
see the ambition of landscape restoration (and ‘net gain’ in native 
vegetation in Victoria) abandoned, reinstatement of a broad right 
to clear subject only to an obligation to make some sort of 
payment in lieu of offsetting, abandonment in most cases of any 
requirement for on-ground assessments of habitat proposed to 
be removed, and virtually no commitment to deal with the major 
failings in compliance and enforcement systems (or lack thereof) 
around permitted clearing and offsetting presently bedevilling the 
regulatory system. There is still time to raise these concerns with 
local MPs, Ministers and Council. I recommend members take 
the opportunity to put their concerns in writing or in person. I am 
happy to discuss either of the above issues with members. Feel 
free to give me a call about them. In the meantime enjoy the 
Autumn sunshine and places out and about. 


Tonight... 

...the speaker is David Goldie from Capital Projects in the City of Greater Geelong. David will describe the design and 
construction of some of the stormwater harvesting projects which CoGG has undertaken over the last few years, including the 
recently completed one at Eastern Park. 

At the April meeting... 

... It is the Annual General Meeting and members’ night. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


We welcome 

Penny Kwiat (Barwon Heads); Trevor Prowd (Magazine subscriber, Barwon Heads); Friends of 
Geelong Botanic Gardens (Corporate member); Revd Peter Martin (Point Lonsdale); Trevor Lumb (East 

Geelong); Kylie and Jill Jacimovic, Guy Dutson and Suzie Brown 

to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Jenny Carr, is of a Little Bittern at Blue 
Water Lake, Ocean Grove on 25/02/13. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Diana Primrose, is of Peter Strickland 
at the Mt Buller campout. See full story on p. 1. 













Summer campout, Mt Buller 


...Joan Korn 




Walking down the ski slope towards Little Mt Buller. Photo: Diana Primrose 


Fireweed Groundsel and relics of past bushfires. Photo: Diana Primrose 


A group of 16 naturalists and friends arrived at the Apira Ski 
Lodge, Mt Buller through the afternoon and evening on 
Friday 1 February. A discussion was held among members to 
make a plan for the following day excursion. It was decided to 
drive to the summit car park, walk up to the summit then trek 
down to the foot of Little Mt Buller, climb it and then make our 
way back to the lodge. A volunteer would take the drivers back to 
pick up their cars at the car park at the end of the day. This and 
the excursion on Sunday were on the southern side of the 
mountain. 


The following morning all who were participating assembled 
prepared for the day, almost at 9.00 am and climbed into our 
designated cars. The first driver turned the key—tick, tick no 
action, second driver same story which was somewhat 
perplexing. Someone else went to get their car which was 
functioning and as many as possible of us squashed in and off 
we went. Much to our surprise when were about half way there 
we encountered the third car reversing down the road. Later in 
the day this mystery was solved—the three cars conveying us to 
our destination were operated by diesel which does not function 
at a temperature under 3°C. 

The temperature that 
morning was only 1°C. 

Mystery solved! (The next 
morning it was a huge 6.4°C 
so no problem.) 


The terrain was naturally 
mostly very steep, up and 
down ski slopes and on 
some management tracks. 
With our delayed start to the 
day we arrived at the foot of 
Little Mt Buller in time for a 
late lunch and it was 
deemed wiser not to climb 
LMB as it was quite a long 
walk back to the lodge. We 
have subsequently been 
advised that the track up 
that part of the mountain is 
in poor repair and could 
have been quite 
treacherous so it was a 
fortunate decision. 


Mt Buller is very dry and this 
was most obvious near the 
summit. All of the expected 
summer flowering plants 
were spent, but as we 
descended towards the 
treed areas at the sides of 
the ski slopes and along the 
various tracks we were 
suddenly able to see a 
variety of flowering plants 
and hear and see birds 
although not in the volume 
we might have expected. 

We had seen evidence of 


wombats and after a time discovered a hole that had been 
abandoned as the wombat must have encountered impenetrable 
rock. A few metres further along success as the hole was deep 
enough for us not to be able to see right to the end; determined 
creatures! There were large numbers of male Spotted Alpine 
Xenica butterflies almost wherever there was shrubbery. 


That evening our volunteer manager Allan gave us a talk about 
his walking trips to the Annapurna region of Nepal and to Everest 
base camp as well the Kokoda trail which he found by far the 
most strenuous of his many walks in various locations. 


Sunday morning we set out on foot directly from the lodge to 
walk on the track to the Corn Hill summit. This area does not 
have ski slopes with lifts but has been developed for mountain 
bike riders and is mostly tree covered. We encountered runners 
and bike riders along the way. As the 4WD tracks are steep and 
can be quite slippery we used the bike tracks quite a bit which 
was better as they zigzagged and were easier to walk on. They 
are narrow and incredibly dusty at the moment and one wonders 
what is going to happen when the rains begin as they could work 

like a drain and cause 
erosion. Concern was 
raised about the deleterious 
effects of the development 
for mountain bikes where 
careless earth movement 
has created areas of 
invasive weeds which are 
bound to spread. 

Despite that concern there 
were many alpine plants on 
the plateau of the hill 
dubbed The garden of 
Eden’ by Ellinor. A sharp 
eyed member of the group 
found a mountain cricket 
there. 


We returned to the lodge for 
a late lunch and in the 
afternoon all had coffee at 
the Ahlberg to celebrate 
Wilma’s birthday. The views 
and sunsets were fantastic 
with an ever changing sky 
throughout the day and 
none of the snow and rain 
that had been forecast for 
that weekend. 


We have been very 
fortunate not to have been 
caught up in any bush fire 
activity at Mt Buller or in 
transit. After two full days of 
uninterrupted camaraderie 
and shared mutual interest 
we packed up early on 
Monday morning and set off 
for home. 

(cont.) 
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Bird List 

Common Bronzewing 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Brown Falcon 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 

Superb Lyrebird 

Superb Fairy-wren 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Brown Thornbill 

Striated Pardalote 

Eastern Spinebill 

Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Friarbird 

Golden Whistler 

Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 

Flame Robin 

Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 

Bassian Thrush 


Plant species list, Mt. Buller, 1-4 February 2013, compiled by Kathy Strickland 

The area was very dry with few flowers, especially on the north and west faces. 

Apiaceae 

Haloragaceae 

Hydrocotyle algida Mountain Pennywort 

Gonocarpus montanus Mat Raspwort 

Oreomyrrhis ciliata Bog Carrraway 

Lamiaceae 

Oreo myrrh is eriopoda Australian Carraway 

Prostanthera cuneata Alpine Mint Bush 

Asteraceae 

Liliaceae 

Brachyscome rigidula Leafy Daisy 

Dianella tasmanica Tasmanian Flax Lily 

Brachyscome spathulata Spoon Daisy 

Myrtaceae 

Craspedia sp. Common Billy Buttons 

Eucalyptus regnans Mountain Ash 

Erigeron tasmanicus Fleabane 

Eucalyptus pauciflora subsp .pauciflora Snow Gum (Subspecies ?) 

Argyrotegium fsyn. Euchiton) fordianum Cudweed 

Leptospermum grandifolium Mountain Teatree 

Helichrysum rutidolepis Pale Everlasting 

Plataginaceae 

Olearia megalophylla Daisy Bush 

Plantago alpestris Veined Plaintain 

Olearia phlogopappa Dusty Daisy Bush 

Plantago euryphylla Plantain 

Ozothamnus hookeri Kerosene Bush 

Veronica fsyn. Derwentia) derwentiana Derwent Speedwell 

Ozothamnus thrysoideus Sticky Everlasting 

Poaceae 

Senecio sp. Groundsel 

Poa spp. Grasses 

Xerochrysum fsyn. Bracteantha) subundulatum Alpine Everlasting 

Podocarpaceae 

Blechnaceae 

Podocarpus lawrencei Mountain Plum Pine 

Blechnum pennamarina Alpine Water Fern 

Proteacea 

Campanulaceae 

Grevillea australis Alpine Grevillea 

Wahlenbergia gloriosa Royal Bluebell 

Orites lancifolius Alpine Orites 

Ericaceae 

Rosaceae 

Epacris petrophila Snow Heath 

Acaena novae-zelandiae Bidgee-widgee 

Gaultheria appressa White Waxberry 

Rubus parvifolius Native Raspberry 

Acrothamnus fsyn. Leucopogan) maccraei Sub-alpine Beard-heath 

Rubiaceae 

Fabaceae 

Asperula sp. Woodruff 

Podolobium alpestre Alpine Shaggy Pea 

Asperula gunnii Mountain Woodruff 

Pultenaea meulleri Mueller’s Bush Pea 

Scrophulariceae 

Gentianaceae 

Euphrasia collina Purple Eyebright 

Gentianella fsyn. Chionogentias) muelleriana Muellers Snow Gentian 

Stylideacea 

Geraniaceae 

Stylidium sp. Trigger Plant 

Geranium potentilloides Cinquefoil (Soft Crane’s-bill) 

Thymelaeaceae 

Goodeniaceae 

Pimelea ligustrina Tall Rice Flower 

Goodenia hederacea Ivy Goodenia 

Winteraceae 

Scaevola hookeri Creeping Fan Flower 

Tasmannia xerophila Mountain Pepper 
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Dog Rocks Sanctuary fauna survey 21-24 February 2013 

GPS 55261002E, 5780265N, 44m altitude. 

WSIAEC Permit 27.12. DSE Permit 10006519 

...Trevor Pescott 


Summary 

The survey was carried out from Thursday afternoon to Sunday 
morning and involved the use of 20 small Elliott traps, 2 harp 
traps, 4 funnels and one camera. The area surveyed was the 
riparian area along the Moorabool River adjacent to the Dog 
Rocks Sanctuary. 

We found 5 mammal species and 3 reptile species (with another 
inside the sanctuary), however we were unable to find any bats 
despite several species being caught in the same place by 
another researcher a week earlier. 

Locality 

The Dog Rocks Sanctuary at Batesford is essentially a large 
area of Yellow Gum woodland on Devonian granite, with the 
Moorabool River forming the eastern boundary of the property. 
Although privately owned, it carries a Trust for Nature covenant 
that ensures its long-term future as a flora and fauna sanctuary. 
The current Geelong Field Naturalists Club has often visited the 
site as did the earlier GFNC between 1880 and the early 1930s. 
Over the last 10 years or so, a concerted effort to remove a 
serious infestation of South African Boneseed, and other weeds, 
has seen the woodland begin to recover with indigenous grasses 
and other plants re-appearing. An agreement between the owner 
of the property and the City of Greater Geelong has allowed a 
riverside walking path, open to public use, to be developed 
beneath old River Red Gums. It was in the riverside section of 
the reserve that our survey took place. 

Method 

On Thursday afternoon we set 20 small Elliott traps in two 
transects, each of 10 traps, through the Poa tussocks on the 
river bank. These were checked on Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
mornings. 

We also set one Pix Controller camera, focused on a bait station 
on the edge of the river. 

On Friday we added 4 funnels, without drift fences, among the 
tussocks, and set two harp traps beneath the River Red Gums. 
We checked the harps on Saturday. We moved the harps a short 
distance downstream, still beneath the gums. On Sunday 
morning we checked and removed all of the equipment. 

Overall we had 60 small Elliott trap-nights, 4 harp trap-nights, 3 
camera nights and 8 funnel trap-days. 


Result 

Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecular. 

photographed on the riverside camera. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus : a small mob seen 
on 24 February. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby Wallabia bicolour, photographed on 
riverside camera. 

House Mouse Mus musculus. 6 caught, 4 of which were on the 
third night. 

Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus : photographed on riverside 
camera. 

Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenotr. many seen, one caught 
in funnel. 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard Tiliqua scincoides: one caught in 
funnel 

?Lowland Copperhead Austrelaps superbus : a snake seen 

beside the river may have been this species, but identification 
was not confirmed. 

(Tree Dragon Amphibolurus muricatus. One seen on the western 
side of the sanctuary). 

Thanks 

My sincere thanks to the many people who came to the site to 
watch the trapping in progress, and in particular to George 
Belcher and Helen Percy, Andrea, Michael and Stuart without 
whose help this would have been a difficult exercise. 

(Footnote: Stuart and Maz did a walk along the river track in the 
evening of 16/02/12; they noted kangaroos, wallabies and 3 
Koalas. See Mammal Atlas Additions) 


Next fauna survey 

We have been asked to carry out fauna surveys at several sites 
along the coast, so it seems appropriate to start at the westerly 
site. 

Thirteenth Beach: meet at the car park at W40 

Thursday 21 March, meet at W40 at 1.00 p.m. to set traps. 
Friday 22 and Saturday 23 March, meet at W40 at 8.00 a.m. to 
check traps. 

Sunday 24 March, meet at W40 at 8.00 a.m. to collect traps. 

For further details contact Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Tree Dragon 

1 

29/01/13 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, sun-basking on fallen branches. 

TPe 


1 

05/02/13 

You Yangs, ran onto Great Circle Dr near Branding Yard Rd. 

TPe 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

31/01/13 

Belmont. It was living in a stormwater pipe where it enters the Vivian Street gutter. It 
would be seen basking in the gutter, but would dart back when a car went past. A few 
hours after 1 took its photograph we had 14 mm rain! It hasn’t been seen since. 

TPe 

Mainland Tiger Snake 

1 

08/02/13 

Wurdi Boluc, killed on the Cape Otway Road at the Reservoir. It was about 70 cm 

TPe 


1 

24/02/13 

long. 

Jerringot. While trying to photograph a snipe—‘when 1 looked back 1 saw a tiger 
snake sliding out of the water into the section where the snipe had been sitting. The 
snake disappeared quickly but the snipe was now on a muddy patch nearer the hide. 

It enabled me to get the best snipe photos to date.’ 

DTy 
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Mammal Atlas additions 


...Trevor Pescott 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

08/12/12 

Moggs Creek, noted in picnic ground. 

AWa 

Koala 

1 

08/01/13 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, in low eucalypt beside driveway. 

WCo, 

OCo, KCo 



03/02/13 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, heard grunting at night. 

WCo, CCo 


3 

16/02/13 

Batesford, 2 in one Red Gum and another in a different Red Gum, beside the 
Moorabool River downstream from Ballarat Rd. 

SQ 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

08/01/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith, heard on garage roof. It reached for the lowest leaves of a 
eucalypt branch and pulled itself up into the tree. 

WCo 


2 

21/01/13 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, one crashing about on the roof of a shed. The other crossing 
a driveway, both at 10.30 p.m. 

WCo, CCo 


1 

03/02/13 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, on house roof at night. 

WCo 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

16/12/12 

Victoria Terrace, Belmont, on powerline to house at 1.00 a.m. 

TPe 


1 

11/01/13 

On a very hot windy day, noted at first on Whinray Rd Meredith, then found hiding in 

WCo, 




grass against a log on the ground. It then climbed up a nearby tree. 

OCo, KCo 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

4 

16/02/13 

Beside the Moorabool River, at Dog Rocks Sanctuary, at dusk. 

SQ 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

21/01/13 

Beside Aston Creek, 7 km NE of Meredith 

WCo 


3 

16/02/13 

On private property across the Moorabool River from the Batesford hotel. 

SQ 

Gould’s Wattled Bat 

3 

15/02/13 

Caught beside farmhouse, Yaugher Rd, Forrest. 

TPe 

Large Forest Bat 

13 

15/02/13 

Caught beside farmhouse, Yaugher Rd, Forrest. 

TPe 

Little Forest Bat 

2 

15/02/13 

Caught beside farmhouse, Yaugher Rd, Forrest. 

TPe 

Brown Rat 

1 

12/02/13 

Roadkilled, Cape Otway Road 1.3 km east of Kildean Road, beside a small 
overgrown farm dam. A small animal. 

TPe 

Red Fox 

1 

11/01/13 

On east edge of Moriac township, roadkilled. 

TPe 


1 

27/01/13 

Whinray Rd, Meredith; ‘our cat attempted to whack it across the nose and it ran away. 

It was small’. This was at 8.40 a.m. 

OCo 


1 

12/02/13 

Just north of Barwon Downs, roadkilled. 

TPe 


1 

24/02/13 

In lignum, beside Moolap Station Rd at Reedy Lake, 8.00 a.m. 

JN 

Brown Hare 

1 

24/02/13 

In paddock, Moolap Station Rd, Reedy Lake 

JN 



Eastern Bluetongue Lizard Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Other fauna 


Flat-headed Gudgeon 

1 

19/01/13 

A photograph was taken at Balyang Sanctuary of a White-faced Heron with a fish in its beak. 

BL 




(p. 5) The fish was identified as this species. It is apparently quite common in local wetlands. 



Mammal, herp and other fauna observers: AWa, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; CCo, Colin Cook; DTy, David Tytherleigh; JN, 
John Newman; KCo, Kristen Cook; OCo, Owen Cook; SQ, Stuart Quick; TPe, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 
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White-faced Heron with Flat-headed Gugeon, Balyang Sanctuary, 19 Jan 2013. Photo: Barry Lingham 


Did you know? 


• The ANGAIR Newsletter arrives each month in our library 
and without fail has excellent articles about local fauna 
and flora. 

• The Ballarat Naturalist for February has a summary of a 
talk presented to the Ballarat FNC by Frank Carland on 
roadside vegetation management. He is the 
Environmental Co-ordinator with VicRoads. Did you know 
that if all the roadside reserves were combined the plot of 
land would measure 40 km by 40 km? He also detailed 
some of the many Acts which must be considered. 

• Nature’s Voice in the newsletter of the Victorian National 
Parks Association. The February edition has articles 
about proposed prospecting in some national parks (the 
final report is due 30 April), alpine cattle grazing and 
logging in red gum parks. Thankfully the Brisbane Ranges 
NP is not one of the parks being considered for 
prospecting. 

• The Victorian Government has announced a full 12-week 
duck hunting season this year, from Saturday 16 march to 
Monday 10 June. There is a bag limit of ten game birds. 

• GFNC actively and successfully campaigned to protect 
Mount Cole several decades ago. Now we hear that the 
State Government will reopen Mount Cole and Pyrenees 
Ranges state forests to commercial logging under a 
‘trial’ (that will run for a year) that would allow silvicultural 
harvesting and salvaging of storm-damaged trees. You 
can read more details on this and other matters on the 


VNPA website www.vnpa.org.au 

• Fungimap 7 will be held at Mt Baw Baw 24-27 May 2013. 
Details, full program and registration are available on the 
website wwwfungimap.org.au 

• One in five people in the world are living without access to 
mains electricity. 

• The South Australian Naturalist is another journal that 
arrives on our shelves regularly and it always has 
interesting articles. Volume 86, no. 2 has a report of a 
possible sighting of a Desert Rat-Kangaroo on Peake 
Station, a study of ant activity after a fire and a report of a 
search for the Dinosaur Ant in Western Australia. 

• Another butterfly has been added to Australia’s list. The 
Tawny Coster butterfly, previously known from India and 
Sri Lanka, was discovered in the northern territory. 

• If you are thinking about downloading the Michael 
Morcombe eGuide to Australian Birds you can read a 
review in Nature Territory, February 2013. 

• Whirrakee, Vol. 34. No. 1, produced by Bendigo FNC, has 
a very interesting article about a eucalyptus distillery in 
the Whipstick. 

• GFNC has a very active conservation group. Please read 
Bruce’s report inside the front cover of this edition. 
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Geelong’s gumtrees—Fuschia Gums and the other Scarlet Pear 

...Trevor Pescott 


T o sort the Australian gumtrees into some systematic order, 
the 700 or more species—and many sub-species—have 
been placed into Genus (most are in Eucalyptus), Subgenus, 
Section, Series, Species and Sub-species. The way these 
groups have been arranged, and the features of each plant that 
determine where it fits in, is quite complex, and best left to expert 
botanists to further explore. 


Fuchsia Gum Eucalyptus forrestiana 

It is similar to dolichorhyncha in all respects except in the bud- 
cap which is disc-shaped, with only a slight rise in the centre. 

The four ridges are not as narrow or as high as those in the other 
species, so the buds are almost square in cross section; the 
colouring is similar, the flower is like the other Fuchsia Gum and 
the red seed-capsules also fade to green then black. 


One relatively small group is Subgenus Symphyomyrtus, Section 
Dumaria, Series Incrassatae—it contains just eight species of 
which three are known to occur in the Geelong region. They are 
not native to our area, but all three have been planted in public 
parks, nature reserves and along our major roads. For a while 
they were very popular plants, and if you have a large garden 
planted with Australian natives, chances are one or more will 
have been included. 

The most popular—and most widely planted—is the Fuchsia 
Gum usually sold in nurseries as Eucalyptus forrestiana. There 
were two sub-species, but recently each has been given full 
species status, and the common Fuchsia Gum, best known for 
its long, pointed, scarlet bud-caps is now called E 
dolichorhyncha. 

Confused? Well, here are the three in more detail. 



Fuchsia Gum Eucalyptus forrestiana 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Fuchsia Gum Eucalyptus dolichorhyncha 

Buds are light green at first, but gradually they are suffused with 
red so that at maturity they are scarlet; they are borne on a 
30 mm long, down-curved stem (or peduncle), and from the base 
of the bud to the tip of the cap (operculum) they are about 60 mm 
long. There are four narrow, raised ridges running the full length 
of the buds. The opercula are about 25 mm long and taper to a 
needle point. 

It is the complete bud that is such a spectacular part of the plant, 
for when the opercula drop, the flowers that are revealed 
scarcely extend beyond the rim of the seed capsule; but they are 
a bright golden-yellow and when set against the scarlet capsule, 
they are incredibly beautiful. They must produce a good quantity 
of nectar for honeyeaters as well as bees and other insects are 
attracted to them. 

Once pollinated, the seed-capsules fade at first to a dull green 
and eventually to black. 



Fuchsia Gum Eucalyptus dolichorhyncha Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Scarlet Pear Gum Eucalyptus stoatei 

It is rather similar to forrestiana, but the opercula are cup¬ 
shaped. The major difference from both Fuchsia Gums is that 
instead of four regular, straight ridges along the bud, there are 
many ridges that vary in height and position on the bud. The bud 
is not as smooth and glossy, but appears to be rough and 
somewhat malformed. Some early references may have included 
stoatei as a sub-species of forrestiana but, despite some obvious 
similarities in general shape and form, that is certainly not the 
case. 



Scarlet Pear Gum Eucalyptus stoatei Photo: Trevor Pescott 


All three are small, slender-trunked trees that fit well into home 
gardens. They are natives of the far south-west of coastal 
Western Australia. 

Reference: 

Brooker M. I. H. & Kleinig D.A. (1991) Field Guide to the 
Eucalypts, Vol. 3. 
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Out and about 
Salt Lagoon at St Leonards 


I t is a place that can be easily overlooked, you don’t see much 
of it from the road and there is barely a track in, yet this is a 
very special place. 

There is nothing like it around the edge of Port Phillip Bay. It has 
regional geomorphological significance and it is a State Nature 
Reserve. 

The St Leonards Salt Lagoon is a former marine embayment 
isolated by coastal deposition. It is now a shallow and 
hypersaline lake of about 50 ha., which is often dry. It is a coastal 
lagoon with a floor of clay, sand and salt. There are two parts to 
it: a main southern, roughly circular basin connected by a narrow 
channel to a smaller northern extension. The northern section 
only contains water when the main lagoon is full; it dries out first. 
To the west and south there is a well-defined and generally 
continuous bluff that appears to mark the shoreline of a former 
embayment, and both basins contain relict beaches and islands. 
There is no obvious former tideway, but the sea may have 
entered both at the northern end where it is still marshy and the 
southern end where a low sandy ridge only 40 metres wide 
separates it from the sea. The slightly built-up coastal road now 
prevents all but the king tides from reaching the lagoon. Tides 
and wave action are both relatively small. There is a southward 
longshore drift along this part of the coast which helps to build up 
the spit at Edwards Point, only a few kilometres to the south of St 
Leonards. 

This coastal lagoon has no inlet streams but relies for most of its 
water from local rainfall and seepage, yet it is essentially saline, 
though rarely refreshed with seawater. It dries out through 
evaporation, leaving deposits of salt on its surface, indicating its 
marine geological history. The clay in its floor may have been 
deposited from an earlier time when there was a freshwater 
stream entering it. Clay is often carried in suspension in 
freshwater and is flocculated and precipitated by the electrolytic 
effect of sodium chloride in solution when saline water is 
encountered. No evidence of an inlet stream exists today. 

You would never try to boat on this lagoon or even swim in it; at 
its deepest it is only knee-high. In summer it may dry out 
completely. There are times when the water has receded and the 
sun sparkles on salt crystals, but you don’t try to walk across. 

You wear your oldest sandshoes here and wash them at the end 
of the day. It is twice as salty as the sea when full of water. 

It has been neglected in the past; some parts were certainly 
fenced and grazed, and the western section was used as a tip for 
some time until the 1980s. Houses intrude too closely along 
much of its eastern boundary, encroaching on the saltmarsh 
there and spoiling the outlook to the sea. It is a pity residential 
development was allowed on the coastal side, between the two 
possible outlet sites. On the other hand, one could argue that the 
houses shelter the Lagoon from disturbance from the road. 

There are salt meadows at its margins and the sand dune at the 
southern end contains quite dense coastal dune woodland. You 
can rest in the cool shade under ancient Moonahs, or find 
Boobiallas, Coast Tea-tree, Coast Beard-heath or wattles. 


... Valda Dedman 

At the northern end, the vegetation is much more open, with little 
copses of acacias among tussocks and spear grass, very difficult 
to walk through. Fringes of low-growing saltmarsh occur, with 
Beaded and Grey Glasswort, Sea Heath Frankertia pauciflora 
with its star-flowers of white or pink, succulent Austral Seablite 
Suaeda australis and purple-flowered Noon-flower Disphyma 
crassifolium. These are all indicators of salinity; the Grey 
Glasswort Tecticornia halocnemoides is of restricted distribution 
around Port Phillip Bay. Sedgebeds, predominantly of Chaffy 
Saw-sedge Gahnia filum are found behind saltmarsh on the 
southern shore. Colonies of the Altona Skipper butterfly have 
been reported (Crosby 1990) on private land on the western and 
southern sides of Lake Connewarre, but no search for this rare 
butterfly survey has been made among the Gahnia here. 

To my knowledge, only a very brief vegetation survey (by 
Graeme Stockton in 2002), has ever been made of the Nature 
Reserve, and it would well repay the effort if a more thorough 
survey were undertaken. 

The saltmarsh could provide feeding habitat for Orange-bellied 
Parrots, but only one has ever been recorded for the St Leonards 
area, a most unusual summer record. There is a skin in the 
Melbourne Museum, which was collected by Norman Favaloro 
on New Year’s Day 1958. The lagoon is close to other winter¬ 
feeding sites around the Bellarine Peninsula. 

Sometimes you scrunch over an accumulation of tiny shells. 
These are probably Hydrobia buccinoides , pink and cream 
whirled horns. They live in estuarine sections of tidal creeks and 
associated lagoons and are very abundant here. Coxiella striata 
are similar, but slightly larger gastropods that only live in saline 
inland lakes, and adults can survive even if the lake dries out. 

You can find whole ‘dunes’ of them at the northern end of Lake 
Corangamite. Some life can survive in hypersaline waters. 

Another little shell was found at the Salt Lagoon by Dave King 
(1993), this time a 10 mm high-spired air-breathing land snail 
and a European import. Perhaps it was introduced with landfill 
that was used in the tip area. It is the Small Pointed Snail 
Cochlichella barbara that cannot survive dehydration. 

However, the Brine Shrimp, Artemia, can. It can also tolerate a 
wide range of salinities, but has rarely been seen in the Salt 
Lagoon. There was one memorable occasion, in October 1989, 
when large numbers of Red-necked Avocets moved in to feed on 
the only outbreak of brine shrimp known in 20 years. 

The Salt Lagoon at St Leonards is an important waterbird area, 
not for the number of species that occur there, but as part of a 
trio of subcoastal lagoons in the eastern Bellarine Peninsula. 
Marilyn Hewish (2003) made a very thorough study of the three, 
which is essential reading for anyone wanting to understand how 
the use of the Salt Lagoon by waterbirds fits into their 
movements throughout this region. The study was commissioned 
by Parks Victoria as part of its management strategy. Marilyn 
was able to use data from many bird surveys from 1980 
onwards, and in her usual thorough way, made many additional 
birdwatching surveys and came up with much extra information 
and new records. 
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She found a total of 41 species for the Lagoon, the highest total 
count (1402 on 7/7/02) ever recorded to that date and the only 
breeding record (a Red-capped Plover with chick). Dabbling 
waterfowl and waders were the dominant waterbirds. Numbers 
can vary wildly from year to year and even week to week or 
during the same day, largely dependent on the amount of water 
available and the state of the tide as well as seasonal breeding 
success or irruptions from inland. The hypersalinity of the water 
also makes it less attractive to many species, which prefer Lake 
Victoria or Freshwater Lake. However, as part of a general 
flyway for many wader and migratory species, the Lagoon fills a 
need. It forms part of the Swan Bay wetland system used 
extensively for feeding and roosting by many species of 
waterbirds. 

Winter 1989 was a good year at the Lagoon for waders, 741 
birds and seven species being recorded, but in winter 1990 there 
were only 56 birds and two species and in the following summer 
wader count only two birds of the one species were recorded. 

The high numbers of 2001-2002 arose from an unusually high 
summer water level at a time when wader and some duck 
numbers can be expected to be at their maximum, together with 
a large influx of Banded Stilts from inland breeding sites. Most 
birds are usually seen in winter and early spring, when the 
lagoon is most likely to hold water and over-wintering first-year 
waders may be present. Waders may not stay for long at any 
one time. Species that roost there overnight would have been 
missed in the various daytime surveys. 

The Lagoon is of national significance for Greenshanks and state 
significance for Black-tailed Godwits, Marsh Sandpipers, Black¬ 
winged Stilts and Banded Stilts. Many species are also covered 
by JAMBA and CAMBA agreements. 

Marilyn’s survey was made more than ten years ago. It is time 
that another intensive survey was undertaken. Perhaps the 
GFNC Bird Group would like to take up the challenge? Can the 
Plant Group be sufficiently revived to check the vegetation? Are 
there invertebrates that should be investigated? Does the Altona 
Skipper survive among the Gahnia filum ? Are there moths at 
night? We do not know precisely where in the St Leonards area 
mammals, reptiles and frogs were recorded, although we do 
know that there were Southern Brown Bandicoots in the town 
from 1967-70. 

And its significance ? The official description reads: The site is 
the only such feature on the coast of Port Phillip Bay to retain 
many recognizable elements of a former marine embayment now 
isolated by coastal deposition. The extent and age of marine 
influence on the site is unknown and there is no information 
about its geomorphological evolution. It is an important site in 
determining the history of sedimentation on the southeastern 
coast of Port Phillip Bay and comprises a suitable research site. 
(Victorian Resources Online) 

I am indebted to Marilyn Hewish’s study of the Lagoon for much 
of the information in this article. The original inspiration came 
from an Eco Book Group Discussion of Annemarie Weldon’s 
prize-wining essay Threshold Country. I have visited the Salt 
Lagoon at St Leonards many times as part of the Wader Survey, 
usually with Dave King, but sometimes alone. It has many facets 
and a weird charm that I wanted to share. 
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Vale Tim Gibson 

It was with great sadness that we heard of the passing of 
Club member Tim Gibson on 23 February. Tim and Ros 
had only been with the Club for a few years after moving 
from Aireys Inlet to Barwon Heads, and had not had the 
opportunity to get to many GFNC activities, but many of you 
will have seen Tim on stage in any number of musical 
theatre events in Geelong, as singing was one of his 
passions. Tim also sang with other local musicians at 
nursing homes and for charitable organisations. 

Tim was a meteorologist in Canada, at the University of 
Melbourne and then at the University of Tasmania when it 
became a partner in the Cooperative Research Centre for 
the Antarctic and Southern Ocean. In 2007 he became an Al 
Gore Climate Ambassador, giving talks to a wide range of 
organisations for a number of years. While living at Aireys 
Inlet he was an active member of Angair and of the Aireys 
Inlet District Association, into everything—surveying, leading 
walks, fighting for the preservation of the area’s environment 
and biodiversity, and organising activities at the Angair 
Wildflower Show—he was often the man with the 
megaphone announcing the departure of the next guided 
walk. He also took part in Estuary Watch activities in the 
Painkalac Creek and Barwon Heads estuaries and was 
Angair’s representative on the Barwon Water Environmental 
Consultative Committee from 2002 until ill health forced him 
to resign early in 2012. 


Vale Colin Goldberg 

Sadly we have to report the death of another club member. 
Colin Goldberg has been a member of the club for many 
years and was an active participant in activities until he and 
Elizabeth retired to a village at Lara. Although he has not 
been well of recent years club members have enjoyed 
reading Colin’s interesting reports of birds he has seen 
along Hovells Creek and surrounds. He enjoyed the quiet 
pleasure of observing bird behaviour in the natural 
environment, and joined in the residents’ monthly bus 
excursions to various favourite birding spots. 

We offer his wife Elizabeth our condolences.. 
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Mt Rothwell excursion 


... Trevor Pescott 


O ur night excursion to Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Interpretative 
Centre on Saturday 16 February proved very successful 
with the 22 members and friends who attended being treated to 
an extensive description by our guides of the reserve, its 
activities, future plans and problems. 

During our two-hour walk we gained excellent views of Eastern 
Barred Bandicoots, Brush-tailed Rock Wallabies and Rufous 
Bettongs, and fleeting glimpses of Southern Brown Bandicoots 
added to the species list. We also saw Common Brushtail 
Possums and heard the calls of White-striped Freetail Bats that 
were flying overhead. Although we missed seeing free-ranging 
Eastern Quolls, we were taken into their enclosure where we 
saw several of these beautiful little marsupials. 


The reserve covers about 400 hectares in which are three main 
habitat types—grassy woodland, basalt grassland (both critically 
endangered ecosystems) and granite outcrops. The property is 
enclosed in a 19 km long predator-proof fence that has to be 
inspected daily so that any damage can be repaired quickly. 

The three main risks to the reserve are foxes (hence the fence), 
fire and weeds. A large team of volunteers (including some 
GFNC members) help keep the weeds under control and 
generally assist in other work. 

While it is widely acknowledged that fire is an integral part of 
grassland management, how this can be integrated into the Mt 
Rothwell management regime has yet to be resolved. The 
possibility of an uncontrolled grass fire destroying the reserve 
remains a risk because of the large areas of pasture adjacent to 
the reserve. 



Eastern Barred Bandicoot Photo: Tracey Hinton 


The three important species within Mt Rothwell at present are the 
Eastern Quoll (extinct in the wild on mainland Australia), the 
Eastern Barred Bandicoot (virtually extinct on the mainland) and 
the Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby (restricted to tiny populations in 
Victoria). All three are being captive-bred at the reserve. 

It is intended that these will be re-introduced into select areas in 
the state, with some of the wallabies already set free in the 
Grampians to help bolster the tiny population found there. 

The bandicoots have also been released several localities with 
mixed success, and a plan to develop a large grassland reserve, 
enclosed in a predator-proof fence, is also well-advanced. Here 
more of the bandicoots will be released. 

The number of bandicoots at Mt Rothwell is close to ‘carrying 
capacity’—each of the animals needs one hectare of grassland 
to survive successfully, and there are already over 200 living 
there. 

Mt Rothwell hold regular night walks, and these are an excellent 
way to meet some of our rarest mammals. 



Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby Photo: Trevor Pescott 



Quoll 


Photo: Tracey Hinton 
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My year’s bird watching: Tim McKellar 
Bird Group meeting, February 2013 

...Dean Hewish 


T im McKellar is embarking on a career as a tour guide in the 
Geelong-Great Ocean Road region. He is offering bird¬ 
watching as well as sightseeing. In preparation, he travelled ex¬ 
tensively for over a year searching out and photographing birds. 
His journeys took him to Alice Springs, through the desert near 
the ‘corner country’ where New South Wales, Queensland and 
South Australia meet, south to the Flinders Ranges, through 
South Australia and to various locations in Victoria as well as a 
side-trip to coastal Queensland and New South Wales. 

During his travels he managed to see many bird species, some 
of which were very rare and elusive. He not only managed to see 
the birds but was able to capture fine photographs and often 
video recordings of the birds. 

The Alice Springs area has many species of birds that are well 
known as rare and elusive. Tim spent several weeks sightseeing 
and searching for birds. Highlights were Spinifex Pigeons, Dusky 
Grass-wrens and the very elusive Grey Honeyeater. Mark Carter 
showed Tim the nest of a Spotted Nightjar and Tim photo¬ 
graphed both the well camouflaged unfledged juvenile and one 
of the parents. 

Bourke's Parrots are very nomadic and difficult to find but Tim 
was able to photograph them in the Alice Springs area and also 
encountered a flock of several hundred that flushed from the side 
of the road further south between Quilpy and Windoora. 

The corner country is well known as the home to rare grasswren 
species. Grey Grasswrens are notoriously shy and difficult to 
see, even when they are nearby, but Tim was able to capture a 


video of the birds in the open. He also managed to obtain good 
photographs of rare Eyrean Grasswrens. Nesting Letter-winged 
Kites provided a seldom seen spectacle. 

Further south, Tim photographed Chestnut-breasted Whitefaces. 
These rare birds are localised in only a few desert areas, one of 
which is Mount Lyndhurst Station in the northern Flinders 
Ranges. 

Tim showed photographs of some of the bird species seen at 
Gluepot in South Australia. He captured excellent pictures and 
videos of Scarlet-chested Parrots, a species that had not been 
seen by most people in the audience. These birds seem to be 
more commonly resident at Gluepot in recent years. He also 
obtained a picture of an uncommon Black-eared Cuckoo at Glue¬ 
pot. 

Tim's most southerly bird-watching effort in South Australia took 
place in the Innes National Park on Yorke Peninsula. This park is 
noted for Rock Parrots, Southern Scrub-robins and Purple-gaped 
Honey eaters. 

Back in Victoria, Tim obtained excellent photographs of Southern 
Emu-wrens, which are always difficult to see. He travelled to 
Mallacoota and was able to capture a video of a family of Glossy 
Black Cockatoos drinking at a roadside puddle. This species is 
uncommon in Victoria. 

It is impossible to do justice to Tim's presentation in writing but 
the audience was extremely impressed by Tim's obvious talent 
as a bird-watcher and photographer. 


Clean up Australia Day 
3 March 2013 


...Deborah Evans 


O n a perfect Autumn day, six Club 

members were joined at Jerringot by a 
contingent of scouts, cub scouts, joey scouts 
and parents from First Belmont Scout Group. 
With the added ‘person power’ we were able 
to collect over 25 bags of rubbish as well as a 
plastic crate, a hub cap, a spoiler from a car, 
the remains of a deserted campsite and the 
usual assortment of cardboard signs/boxes 
and strange bits of metal. The small rubbish 
was also the typical collection of cigarette 
butts, polystyrene foam, take away food 
containers and CoGG parking tickets (the 
ones that do not decompose), along with 
bottles as evidence of the occasional drinking 
party. 

Our thanks to the First Belmont Scouts for 
helping us do such a thorough clean-up job 
and to Dennis Greenwell for organising the 
set up and doing his usual reconnoitre by bike 
to identify the most important clean up spots. 



Some of the clean-up team at Jerringot 


Photo: Diana Primrose 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


W hite-face Herons—what sort of image comes to mind? 

They’re certainly not as exciting as a falcon’s stoop, or as 
colourful as a dashing Rainbow Lorikeet, and certainly don’t have 
the charisma of a Lyrebird. 

Let’s face it, these gawky grey birds don’t have a lot going for 
them. They seem to spend a lot of their time reflecting on their 
reflections, or stalking through the shallows, and when an s- 
shaped neck is speared at a fish it makes headlines. 

Even in flight, with necks tucked in, it’s all slow and steady. 

So it came as a surprise that there is another side to these birds, 
something that was revealed in rather dramatic and exciting 
circumstances. 



Limeburners Bay 28/01/13 

This was one of those just-by-chance happenings brought about 
by a sequence of unplanned events. One of these was the fact 
that we shouldn’t have been at Limeburners Bay that morning. 
Another was I didn’t want to lug a camera—Val changed my 
mind! 

But there we were, with hundreds of Black Swans and numerous 
ducks out on the bay. Not much else except these three White¬ 
faced Herons near the shoreline. Not much of interest here. How 
understated was that! 

It was Val who alerted me with her ‘Something of interest here’. 
There was! These herons were acting quite unheron-like— 
seriously unheron-like as far as I was concerned. 



It seemed that two of the herons objected to the third party’s 
intrusion and were putting it off by advancing towards it with 
open wings (Brolgas dancing I thought) and when this didn’t work 
it became one on one serious aggression, real physical stuff—a 
confusion of wing beating, beaks agape, body contact, water 
swirling around—and then the intruder flees, lands close by, is 
dropped on by pursuer, takes of... 

It was here I got to check the camera. I was just about—well I felt 
pretty rotten—the mode control had been knocked off automatic 
to one I hadn’t even used or heard of. 

Setting correct mode, and taking some deep breaths, I looked 
up, but it was all over. But whatever the mode I got some photos. 
Not quite the best—but there. Thank goodness! 

And there’s no need to ask if I’ve changed my opinion. 

Cheers! 

PS I’ve been a bit hard on Limeburners Bay. On the same day 
we saw Goldfinches reefing on thistles, Silvereyes on Kangaroo 
Apples, Purple-crowned Lorikeets in the gums, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills, Crested Grebes etc. etc. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


L [3 rown’ butterflies always have eyespots. When at rest the 
Meadow Argus appears to have a row of orange-bordered 
eyes right across the lower wings (see David’s photo). Meadow 
Argus fly quite close to the ground; females may be looking for 
suitable low-growing herbs such as the Bent Goodenia Goodenia 
geniculata on which to lay their eggs. They often use the 
introduced Common Plantain Plantago lanceolata. They are a 
late-season butterfly around Geelong, so look out for them until 
May. 

The Varied Sword-grass Brown is a medium large butterfly 
(males 52 mm, female 59 mm wingspan), not quite as big as a 
female Common Brown (64 mm). It has huge eyespots on the 
underwings. There are six subspecies varying from north to 
south, hence the name ‘Varied’. Our local Otway race of the 
Sword-grass Brown is chocolate brown with orange patches on 
both top and bottom of the forewings and some cream lines that 
serve to accentuate its enormous dark-rimmed eyes. It is larger 


and has more white than those in Victoria’s east. These 
butterflies are almost always near some species of Gahnia, the 
larval food plant. The larvae of the Browns always have a forked 
tail. 

The Spotted Brown gets its name perhaps from its allover 
spotted appearance rather than from prominent eyespots, 
although these show up very clearly on its underside, as Trevor’s 
photo shows. The three records we have of this species are all 
from Yaugher, where Trevor has its larval food plant, Microlaena 
stipoides growing. It is more often seen in Eastern Victoria. 

Shouldered Brown males have a large patch of grey sex-scales 
near the leading edge of the forewing. 

Recorders: DTy, David Tytherleigh; JN, John Newman; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; TPe, Trevor Pescott 



Common Browns feeding on nectar, Geelong Botanic Gardens 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Greenish Grass-dart 

02/03/13 

Wandana Heights, feeding on garlic flowers 

LPh 

Varied Sword-grass Brown 

18/02/13 

Yaugher, late afternoon after very hot day, 1 

TPe 


19/02/13 

Yaugher-Barwon Downs along Seven Bridges Rd, about 6 

TPe 

Common Brown 

23/02/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. More large females than males about. 

DTy 

Shouldered Brown 

18/02/13 

Yaugher, late afternoon after very hot day 1 

TPe 

Spotted Brown 

18/02/13 

Yaugher, late afternoon after very hot day, 1 

TPe 

Meadow Argus 

11/02/13 

Eastern Park Geelong, northern end, 1 flying low then landing 

DTy 


16/02/13 

Highton, 1 in yard 

JN 




Spotted Brown 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Meadow Argus 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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What's up 


...Dean Hewish 


T his February produced an amazing coincidence. The Earth 
was narrowly missed by a passing asteroid and, almost at 
the same time, a large meteorite exploded over central Russia. 
The two events were not connected, but they bring to mind the 
most spectacular of such events in historical times, the Tunguska 
meteor of 1908. 

At approximately midnight universal time on June 30, 1908, there 
was an enormous explosion above the Podkamennaya 
Tunguska River in what is now Krasnoyarsk Krai, Russia. The 
force of the blast was probably equivalent to between 10 and 15 
megatons of TNT, roughly 1000 times more powerful than the 
Hiroshima bomb. No human casualties were recorded. The area 
of the explosion was extremely remote and very sparsely 
populated at that time. 


Reports from those who were relatively close to 
the site described a bright streak or flash of 
light in the sky and a loud noise. The shock 
wave knocked people off their feet and broke 
windows hundreds of kilometres from the blast 
centre. Widely scattered seismic stations in 
Eurasia recorded the explosion and dust in the 
upper atmosphere brightened the evening skies 
over Europe for several months afterward. 


The remoteness of the site of the explosion as 
well as war and political unrest during the early 
20th century meant that more than 12 years 

passed before scientists managed to examine - h 

the site. The Russian mineralogist Leonid Kulik visited the district 
in 1921 and deduced that the event was a meteorite explosion. 

He convinced the Soviet government to send a full expedition, 
hoping that meteoric iron could be salvaged and used by 
industry. Although considerable vegetation regrowth had 
occurred since the event, the expedition found the trunks of very 
many trees that had been felled and stripped of branches by the 
explosion. It has been estimated that 80 million trees were felled 
over an area of 2150 square km. The tree trunks were scorched 
and fell in a pattern pointing away from a swamp that seemed to 
be the epicentre of the explosion, but no crater was identified 
and no meteorite fragments found. Later expeditions discovered 
microscopic mineral spheres in the soil and embedded in the 
fallen trees. These were presumably all that remained of the 
meteor. It has since been concluded that the object may have 
weighed approximately 2150 kg and exploded between 6 and 10 
km above the ground. 


The Earth was 
narrowly missed by a 
passing asteroid and, 
almost at the same 
time, a large meteorite 
exploded over central 
Russia.’ 


The lack of any significant meteorite fragments led to fanciful 
theories about the event, such as that it was caused by a nuclear 
-powered alien spaceship, a small black hole, a piece of anti¬ 
matter, or was not an impact at all but an explosion of methane 
gas that had built up underground and suddenly ignited. These 
are no longer taken seriously. However, the lack of debris 
indicates that the object may have been a fragment of a comet 
largely composed of ice. Several possible comet candidates 
have been proposed, including Comet Encke. 

As was widely reported on the news media during February, at 
9.20 a.m. local time on 5 February 2013 an extremely bright 
fireball exploded over Chelyabinsk Oblast in the southern Ural 
region of Russia. Unlike the Tunguska event, it was observed by 
numerous eye-witnesses (many with cameras). The event was 
comprehensively photographed and the pictures were spread 

■-around the world within hours. Approximately 

1500 people were injured, but nobody was 
killed. It seems that the blast was equivalent to 
about 500 kilotons of TNT, which is 20-30 times 
more powerful than the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombs, but it happened very high in the 
atmosphere at between 15 and 20 km altitude. 
Fragments of the meteor have apparently been 
recovered and some were illegally offered for 
sale on the internet. 


Why should Russia be bombarded with large 
meteors? Of course it is merely by chance, but 

m -Russia is also a very large country and 

therefore a good target. Many more such events occur over the 
oceans, although none as large as the Tunguska event has been 
reported. Most are not recorded, although some have been 
photographed by satellites. 

Completely coincidently, a small asteroid named 2012 DAM 
passed very close to the Earth within hours of the February 5th 
impact. Fortunately there was no chance of it hitting the Earth, as 
it would probably have caused a Tunguska-sized event. The 
asteroid was too small and moving too fast to be seen without 
sophisticated equipment, although some amateurs managed to 
photograph its track. Many small asteroids pass by the Earth 
each year. Only a few approach closer than the Moon, but 
experts are calling for expansion of the telescope network that 
currently scans the skies for potential hazards. 


Thank you Dick Southcombe 


or many several decades Dick Southcombe has been a 
driving force in the Geelong Field Naturalists Club and Field 
Naturalists Clubs on a state (SEANA) and national (ANN) level. 
His enthusiasm and hard work was rewarded several years ago 
with an Order of Australia medal ‘for service to conservation and 
the environment, particularly in the Geelong area, and as a 
contributor to the establishment of the Australian Naturalists' 
Network’. 

In recent years he has coordinated the group’s Plant Group 
activities and, together with John Arnott who was Director of the 


...Lorraine Phelan 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, instigated the very successful Wider 
Geelong Flora Lectures and kept a very close eye on his ‘baby’, 
Seaview Park at Belmont. He also organised the annual 
campouts to the high country in summer and ‘north of the divide’ 
in winter. 

Dick has recently retired from active involvement because of 
health problems but we must here acknowledge and thank him 
for his huge contribution. His big shoes will be hard to fill. We 
wish both Dick and Shirley well as they adjust to a quieter, less 
active, life. At least the phone might be quieter© 
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Bird observations 
February 2013 


A ustralian Little Bitterns are a bird of mystery. They are 

uncommon, frequent dense reed beds and tend to be a shy 
bird, so very few observations have been made of this species. 
Jenny Carr was able to photograph a Little Bittern at Blue Waters 
Lake in Ocean Grove when it stepped into the open for a brief 
time. The lake has been providing excellent birding lately as the 
exposed mudflats attract crakes, dotterels and snipe. Teal, 
grebes, Nankeen Night-herons, cormorants and spoonbills move 
between the lake and the Barwon Estuary with many species 
roosting in the willows on the lake foreshore. 

Another mystery surrounds the movements of Magpie Geese in 
the Serendip area. There were a few birds noted there around 
late December and then more than 1500 in early February. This 
follows the pattern of seasonal population changes over the past 
few years. In late February, Jeff Dagg saw flocks of these geese 
leaving Serendip and flying off to the NNW at a high altitude— 
perhaps they were heading back to wherever they came from. A 
search of Birdline Reports from Vic, SA, NSW, Sth QLD did not 
reveal any reports of flocks of more than 100 birds in the past 6 
years. Could these birds move all the way to the tropics or do 
they disperse widely over the next few months? 

Over the past few years, there have been a few reports of Plains 
Wanderers in the Werribee Plains area. During the GFNC 


...Barry Lingham 

excursion to Mt Rothwell our guide explained how he had seen 
this elusive bird moving along the fence-line twice in the previous 
week. This bird is on the verge of extinction in southern Victoria, 
so it is pleasing to see that some still exist. 

Freckled Duck numbers have been good this year, but the 300+ 
birds seen at lake Lome on the Bird Group outing is exceptional. 
Not many reports of the Short-tailed Shearwaters have been 
received this season, so the big flocks seen on 28 February off 
Pt Lonsdale are welcomed. It’s great to see that we are getting 
reports of swifts in the area, with sightings of White-throated 
Needletails and Fork-tailed Swifts. 

The remaining migratory waders are beginning to moult into 
breeding plumage. Reedy Lake, Hospital Swamps, the Barwon 
Estuary and Lake Victoria are good spots to visit to see these 
birds before they migrate north. Duck season opens on March 
16, so try to visit before the mayhem, destruction and carnage. 

Observers: 

AHa, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; BGp, Bird Group Excursion; 
BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; CW, Cheryl West Lau; DTy, 
David Tytherleigh; EM, Lib Mcpherson; GG, Gail Gibbs; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; HSc, Helen Schofield; JCrr, Jenny Carr; 
JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; MAT, Mary-Anne Thorpe; PT, Peter 
Turner; RT, Rosemary Turner; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb. 


Species 

Num. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Magpie Goose 

1500+ 

02/02/2013 

Serendip Sanctuary. Huge numbers feeding in local crops. Only 4 birds in 
December 2012. 

GMc, JDg, 
GG,MAT 


c450 

26/02/2013 

Serendip Sanctuary, 8 a.m., just north of Serendip. 5-6 large flocks of birds 
leaving. Counted 25 in one and 105. Watched for 10 minutes as they climbed 
very high and headed NNW towards Mt Anakie, into low cloud. 

JDg 

Freckled Duck 

10 

20/01/2013 

Freshwater Lake. 

AHa 


300+ 

28/02/2013 

Drysdale, Lake Lome. Spread across water at 8.30 a.m.. At least 300, poss 350. 
By 9.30 60 under cover on N side of main island and lOOe on water and in view 
undercover on S side of main island. 

CMo, BGp 

Australasian Shoveler 

12 

20/01/2013 

Freshwater Lake, 

AHa 

Grey Teal 

250+ 

1/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Tend to be at the lake during high tide on Barwon Estuary. 

BML 

Blue-billed Duck 

8 

20/01/2013 

Freshwater Lake. 

AHa 


28 

28/02/2013 

Wallington, Swan Bay Reservoir. On W end including 4+ Ms in breeding 

CMo 

Great Crested Grebe 

1 

21/01/2013 

Corio Bay, waters off Limeburners Point Boat launching area. Breeding 

DTy 


1 

27/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Regularly seen over past 6 months 

BL, BML 


1 

28/02/2013 

Wallington, Swan Bay Reservoir. Ad. 

CMo 

Crested Pigeon 

2 

3/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. New bird to the Lake for this observer. 

BML 

Tawny Frogmouth 

1 

9/02/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Loves Tk. 9.45 p.m. 

JN, TL 

White-throated Needletail 

70+ 

9/02/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Breakfast Creek Rd/Aireys Inlet-Bambra Rd. 

JN, TL 


20+ 

9/02/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Aireys Inlet-Bambra Rd. . In small groups of 4-5. 

JN, TL 


3 

27/02/2013 

Highton, Jewel PI. Flying N at 1.15 p.m. Humid with storm clouds. 

RT, PT 

Fork-tailed Swift 

6+ 

9/02/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Breakfast Creek Rd/Aireys Inlet-Bambra Rd. With 70+ WT 
Needletails. 8-9 p.m. 

JN, TL 

Black-browed Albatross 

1 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale. Offshore from lighthouse. 

AHa 

Shy Albatross 

6+ 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale, from Lighthouse. Offshore. Several wheeling about in very strong S 

CMo 

Short-tailed Shearwater 

1000+ 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale, Offshore from lighthouse at 8 a.m. Strong SSW wind. 

AHa 


8500+ 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale, Lighthouse. Offshore. 1000s streaming past to E. Watched and 
counted for >1 hr. 40 x 1 min counts past a fixed line of sight in 1 hr (from 

2.10 p.m.) totalled 8,555 birds. Incoming tide and very strong SSW wind. 

CMo 

Fluttering Shearwater 

3 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale. Offshore from lighthouse at 8 a.m. 

AHa 


40 e 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale, Lighthouse. Offshore at 2 p.m. Largest flock of 20 and then 10. 

CMo 

Australian Little Bittern 

1 

26/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Bird photographed standing on a branch amid club rushes. 

JCrr 

White-necked Heron 

1 

22/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake, First sighting for Blue Waters Lake. 

BML, BL 

Cattle Egret 

31 

24/01/2013 

Reedy Lake, Whitehorse Rd. 8 with orange flush breeding plumage. 

AHa 

Nankeen Night-heron 

2 

5/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Uncommon. 1 seen 17/2 

BML 

Glossy Ibis 

3 

17/02/2013 

Hospital Swamp. 

AHa, CW 

Straw-necked Ibis 

8 

21/02/2013 

Newcomb. Feeding on school oval, probing beak to full extent into cracks that 

BL 
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Species 

Num. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Royal Spoonbill 

3 

1/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 8 seen 15/2/2013 

BML 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

1 

20/02/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. First seen here since July 2012. 

RT, PT 


1 

22/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. First sighting for here for some time. 

BML, BL 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

17/02/2013 

Pt Henry, near Stingaree Bay. Imm. 

DTy 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

20/01/2013 

Jerringot, Eastern end. 

DTy 


1 

9/02/2013 

Eastern Park. With recent kill. 

DTy 


1 

16/02/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Hunting. 

CMo 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

05/01/2013 

Murgheboluc, Bruce Ck/Hamilton Hwy. Adult patrolling over grassland along ck. 
Also on 07/01/2013 attempting to pick at road kill. 

CMo, EM 


1 

13/01/2013 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rd end. 

AHa 


1 

24/01/2013 

Hospital Swamp. 

TL 


1 

18/02/2013 

Little River, Geelong-Melbourne Rwy. Ad patrolling over grassland. 

CMo 

Australian Hobby 

3 

01/01/2013 

Eastern Park. 3 active Juv noted over Jan and Feb. Chasing Crimson Rosellas, 
Nankeen Kestrel, Juv Collared Sparrowhawk and an escaped Cockatiel. 

DTy 

Black Falcon 

1 

21/02/2013 

Swan Bay, Jetty area. Falcon chasing a Whistling Kite; both pursued by a 

Masked Lapwing. 

GMc, TFI 

Brolga 

12 

03/01/2013 

L Murdeduke, Large flock. Group of 13 from over 20 years ago was last large 
flock noted by this observer. 

TL 


3 

13/01/2013 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rd end. 

AHa 

Purple Swamphen 

4 

27/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Ad feeding 3 small chicks on Granny Smith apple. 

BL 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale, Ocean Rd. Foraging on N side of rd on shaded open ground close 
to thick undergrowth. Adult in immaculate plumage. 

CMo 

Baillon's Crake 

1 

1/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 

JCrr 

Australian Spotted Crake 

2 

30/01/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Feeding along reed edge at 11.45 a.m. 

JDg 


4 

1/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 4 seen 15/2 ; 6 seen 17/2 

BML 


1 

21/02/2013 

Swan Bay, Jetty area. 

GMc, TFI 

Spotless Crake 

1 

30/01/2013 

Balyang sanctuary. Feeding along reed edge. 

JDg 


1 

3/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Uncommon. 2 (17/2), 5+ (27/2) 

BML 

Dusky Moorhen 

2 

27/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Adult and fledged young in Kangaroo Apple tasting fruit. 

BL 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

2 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale. Seen from lighthouse. 

AHa 

Black-winged Stilt 

1 

26/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Uncommon here. 

BML, BL 

Banded Stilt 

250 

20/02/2013 

Barwon Estuary, nr Pelican Point area. First record of large flocks of Banded 

Stilts here by observer. 

GT 

Pacific Golden Plover 

21 

12/01/2013 

L Murtnaghurt. On drying lake bed, 

AHa 

Grey Plover 

4 

19/01/2013 

L Connawarre, Delta area. 

AHa, TL 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

140+ 

24/02/2013 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd. Large congregation in drying lake. 

JN 

Plains-wanderer 

1 

14/02/2013 

Mt Rothwell. Seen walking alongside main fence at Mt Rothwell Conservation & 
Research Centre by a member of staff on two occasions. Rarely reported from 
Werribee Plains. 

Per BL 

Latham's Snipe 

3 

1/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. 

BML 


3 

20/02/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. 2 on western wetland marsh, 1 on main island 

RT, PT 


1 

26/02/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary, NW end of main pond. 

RT, PT 


2 

27/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Still present, but smaller numbers lately. 

BL, BML 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

50 

19/01/2013 

L Connawarre, Delta area. 

AHa, TL 

Common Sandpiper 

1 

12/02/2013 

Barwon Estuary, 4 km upstream of Barwon Heads Bridge. Uncommon bird. 

TL 

Marsh Sandpiper 

1 

3/01/2013 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd. 

AHa 


29+ 

29/2/13 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd. In breeding plumage. 

JN 

Red Knot 

6 

19/01/2013 

L Connawarre, Delta area. One banded A2. 

AHa, TL 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

1 

13/01/2013 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rd end. 

AHa 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

P 

16/01/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Heard. First for season at this site. 

CMo 


4 

25/01/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Near Distillery Ck. 

AHa 


7 

26/02/2013 

North Geelong, nr McKellar Centre. 2 M and 1 F. Flying W and landing in 
eucalyptus tree to eat nuts. 

DTy 

Musk Lorikeet 

22+ 

19/01/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. 10+ in Flowering Gum and 12 at ripe pears. At least 20 at 
pears 05/02; minimal activity at Gum and pears by 09/02/2013. 

CMo 


c20 

26/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Influx over past day or so into the area. 

BL, BML 


5 

07/01/2013 

Newtown. Fairmont Rd. Feeding on ripening pears with ~4 Rainbow Lorikeets. 
Checking green fruit from 07/01/2013. 

CMo 


3 

28/02/2013 

Pt Lonsdale. Lighthouse Reserve. Flying, quite high, along dunes. 

CMo 

Little Lorikeet 

2 

16/02/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. OH 

CMo 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

2 

19/01/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Made brief visits to Flowering Gum; flew in silently, then 
dislodged by Musk Lorikeet, and flew off. 

CMo 

Blue-winged Parrot 

2 

16/02/2013 

Wallington, Wallington Cricket Ground. 

JCrr 


10 

16/02/2013 

Ocean Grove NR. 

JCrr 


2 

17/02/2013 

Hospital Swamp. 

AHa, CW 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

15/01/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Briefly heard with ‘chirrup’ call then whistle. 

CMo 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

14/02/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Very briefly calling. 

CMo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

1 

25/01/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Near Distillery Ck. Imm near White-browed Scrubwrens that were 
probably the foster parents. 

AHa 

Southern Boobook 

2 

9/02/2013 

Aireys Inlet, Aireys Inlet-Bambra Rd. Calling at 10.15 p.m. 

JN,TL 

Rainbow Bee-eater 

1 

13/02/2013 

Mt Rothwell, Perched on dead branch for several minutes. 

HSc 

Superb Fairy-wren 

1 

05/01/2013 

Fairmont Rd. F briefly in garden; 8.00 a.m. Rare visitor to this site. 

CMo 

Olive-backed Oriole 

1 

22/01/2013 

Jerringot. Flying among small gums near the Golf Club entrance. Bird caught 
and ate a Common Brown butterfly within the tree canopy. Bird flew off in SE 
direction. Unusual here. 

DTy 


2 

10/02/2013 

Jerringot. Imm near bird hide. Ad. Noted 2 weeks prior, catching Common Brown 
Butterflies. 

DTy 


1 

26/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake, First sighting for BWL Imm. 

BML, BL 

Little Raven 

30+ 

21/02/2013 

Newcomb. Ripping up Kikuyu lawn on school oval to eat invertebrates. 

BL 

Little Grassbird 

1 

1/02/2013 

Blue Waters Lake. Up to 16 later in Feb as lake dried up. 

BML 
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GFNC excursion 

No march excursion because of the SEANA Autumn Camp at 
Merricks. Some accommodation is still available. Contact Doris 
Weigert (Peninsula FNC Inc) (03) 5979 3268. 


GFNC activity 

Saturday night, 23 March 2013 
Moth Magic 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

Have you ever wondered what led Marilyn Hewish down the 
path of obsession and turned her into the ‘Mad Moth Lady’? 
Come and find out at a night demonstration of moth attracting 
techniques at the Nature Reserve. 

Even those with a long standing interest in natural history may 
be surprised at the variety, colours, shapes and sheer beauty of 
these hidden treasures. After a picnic tea, Dean and Marilyn 
will set up a light at dusk next to a vertical white sheet and 
Marilyn will give a running commentary on the moths that come 
in. Depending on the weather, we could get anything from 20 to 
more than 100 species. Could be something special—you 
never know. Rain or wind won't put us off as we can set up 
under the verandah of the information centre. 

Share the magic. Marilyn loves doing these demonstrations. 
They're a lot of fun. 

If you want to see what's in store, check 
http://www.youtube.com/watch ?v=eYs09KS2ao8 

Children are encouraged to come. 

The activity will be cancelled if there's a fire ban for the region. 

Meet: At Ocean Grove Nature Reserve car park; the entrance 
track comes off Grubb Road, Ocean Grove. 

Start: For the picnic tea beforehand, arrive at 6 p.m. 

For the moth demonstration arrive at 7.30 p.m. (sunset). 

Finish: We will probably go to about midnight, but could stay 
later if the moths are running hot. Participants are welcome to 
leave when they wish. 

Bring: Picnic tea and drinks, chairs etc. 

A torch, camera with flash for photographing moths (remember 
cameras for the children), warm clothes, hat, gloves (a warm 
day doesn't guarantee a warm night), sturdy shoes (so we don't 
tread on each others' toes around the sheet), rain gear if 
needed, insect repellent. 

Enquiries: Marilyn Hewish 03 53673196, 0409 966852 
hewishs@iprimus.com.au 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 28 March 2013 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Leaders: Craig Morley, Gordon McCarthy 

Meet: 9 a.m. at the car park at the information centre at the 
Nature Reserve. (Melways Map 484 A5 ed 32). 

Finish: about 12 noon—or you might like to stay for lunch after 
the excursion. 

Bring: Telescopes, binoculars, sunscreen, drinks, water, 
suitable clothing including hat and good walking shoes/boots, 
field guide, folding chair/stool etc. Morning tea—and lunch if 
you’d like to stay on. 

The Ocean Grove Nature Reserve preserves the last major 
area of remnant bushland on the Bellarine Peninsula and is 
always a beaut place to visit and it often turns up a surprise or 
two! 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 12 March 2013 
Alpine plants 
Frank Scheeling 

GBG Meeting Rooms, 7.00 p.m. for a cuppa before a 7.30 start. 
Contact: John Bell 5261 3543 solea1@bigpond.com 


Updated 

Over summer GFNC’s webpage and Facebook page have 
been updated. Please consider bookmarking them, checking 
them out regularly and contributing. 

http://home.vicnet. net.au/~gfnc/ 
http://www.facebook.com/aeelongfnc 


Mailing roster 

March: John Miro 
April: Sheila Silver 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2012 

-2013 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 



Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 

Vacant 



ii ii 

John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

ii ii 

Barry Lingham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

ii ii 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

ii ii 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 


ii ii 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

T racey. Hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Vacant 



Web-master 

Dean Hewish 



Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

5222 5887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 

Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 

0439 390801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Coming events 


MARCH 2013 

APRIL 2013 

3 

‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: Dennis 

2 

AGM—Members Night 


Greenwell and Deborah Evans 

9 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

5 

General Meeting 

18 

Bird Group: Meeting 

12 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Alpine 

21 

Excursion: Bellarine wetlands 


Plants—Frank Scheeling 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Inverleigh 

17-19 

SEANA camp at Merricks 



21 

Bird Group: Meeting 



22-24 

Mammal trapping: 13th beach 



23 

Moth Magic at OGNR 



28 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: OGNR 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 25 March 2013 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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